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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
(Continued from page 106._) 


MRS. BENTLEY immediately 


§ wrote a note to Captain Harley, entreat- | 


ing his presence. Percival lost no time 
in obeying the welcome summons; and, 
after the first effusions of tenderness 
oneach side was over, Susanna gave 
into his hands a pacquet, which, she 
told him, contained the history of her 
family—*+A fter your perusal of which,” 
said she, *‘ I will relate the particulars | 
of the mistake which caused the disco- 
very of Colonel Melfort’s alliance with 
me.” Melmot just then entering, ac- 
companied by Maria, Percival rose to 
take leave ; and Melmot, to avoid the 
observations that must necessarily be 
made, advanced towards Susanna, and 
expressed his happiness at seeing her 
safe. ** But will you,” said she, takin 


his hand affectionately, “will you ex- 


tend your kindness to Colonel Melfort, 

and grant him your forgiveness? believe 

me he is overwhelmed with shame for 
the part he has acted.” A glow of re- 
sentment for a moment possessed his 
countenance ; but, after a pause, pre- 
senting Maria ** Pardon me, Miss 
Newcombe, if I say he has already 
found a powerful advocate here the 
injury shall be forgotten—and may he, 








| The Colonel, however, being enamour- 
ed of her beauty, determined to secure 
the lovely prize himself, before his 
worthy friend’s arrival; and, as strata- 
gem was necessary to elude his ven- 
geance, tampered with the honesty of 
his fair accomplices, and engaged them 
to assist his scheme. The ~ fixed 
upon was, the purposed masquerade 
night, where, discovering her by the 
| particular jewel in her hat (placed Losin 
for that purpose), they were under this 
assumed disguise to carry her off. 
|The scheme was prevented from taking 
| place effectually, by the entrance ‘of 
Morton B—; but his friend, ignorant 
of the secitlent, went to the circus, 
where he mistook Susanna for his ex- 
pected prey, she having on a white do- 
| mino, and had accidentally taken, in the 
midst of the confusion, unobserved by 
Maria, the marked hat instead of her 
own. When Melmot was left sense- 
less from the blow he had received, Su- 
sanna was dragged into a carriage, the 
blinds of which were drawn up, and 
conveyed to a house of notorious fame 
in — where, taking off her mask, Col. 
Melfort, to his infinite terror and mor- 
tification, discovered Susanna to be his 
long disowned, abandoned sister! A 
discovery, the truth of which was con- 








from this advqg@e, learn the danger of || firmed by her own account. Her mo- 


libertinism!’ The company looked 
surpiised! Upon explanation, it was 
found that Melfort was the gentleman 
who had acted the part of Melmot’s 
friend, but who was, in reality, the pan- 
der of Morton B—, by whom he was 
employed to take en of Maria. 


ther was the wife of a young, dissipa- 
ted, man of respectable family, but 
small possessions, His extravagance 
had so injured their circumstances, that 
they were reduced to a state of the ut- 
most penury; when a friend of her fa- 
ither, a bachelor of fortune, offered to 
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establish them in an eligible way, if 
they would prevail on their daughter 
Susanna, then but fourteen years old, 
to favour his addresses. Susanna’s 
heart, as yet unengaged, readily acce- 
ded tothe proposal, and she became 
the betrothed wife of General Melfort, 
whose liberality to her family laid her 
under the most oppressive weight of 
obligation. The General was then 
about forty ; plain in his person, and of 
a severe temper, which gave him, al-| 
together, an air naturally repellent to 
the love of a youthful female ; and Su- 
sanna found, as she advanced in years, 
and approached the period when she 
must actually become the wife of Mel- 
fort, that nothing but gratitude and a 
sense of her duty could tead her to ful- 
fil engagements at which her heart re- 
volted.—The nuptials were solemni- 
zed with the utmost splendour, and in 
the happiness of her parent Susanna 
found her own promoted. 
city was but transitory, for they expir- 
ed within a month of each other, just a- 
bout the period when Susanna gave 
birth to the present Colonel Melfort. 
No longer urged by fears for tneir wel- | 
fare, she felt less able to smother her 
dislike of her husband, and gave way | 
to that gaiety he had, by his too great 
liberality, taught her to indulge. Old 
Melfort being naturally of a jealous and 


‘ment in the year 17—. 








severe disposition, could not brook the 
too evident neglect of his wife, and in 
a fit of passion turned her from his 
house—a divorce was obtained—and 
from that period Susanna never tasted 
peace. She retired to an obscure vil- 
lage, upon the trifle he annually allowed 
her, and assumed the name of New- 
combe, where Susanna, first saw the 
light. Her husband was so much irri- 
tated against her, that he extended his 
resentment to the innocent girl, whom 
he could never be brought to acknow- 
ledge, or behold, any more than its un- 
happy mother. He had, nevertheless, 
at the pathetic entreaty of a woman 
once so dear to him, suffered her to be- 





hold her son at different times, by 
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which means he acquired a knowledge 
of Susanna’s person ; and at his death 
he recommended the child and its mo. 
ther to his compassion. The Colonel, 
however, so far from fulfilling the ties 
of nature, was engaged in other pur. 
suits ; and, unwilling to be encumber. 
ed with such clogs upon his fortune, 
wholly disclaimed the affinity. The re. 
collection, that her own imprudence 
had reduced them to this state of mi- 
sery, preved on the mind of the unfor. 
tunate mother, and brought on a gradu. 
al decline, which at length terminated 
her existence, at the age of twenty four. 
Her daughter she recommended to the 
care of her brother’s widow, for whom 
Melfort had procured a commission, 
and who had been killed in an engage- 
This, with 
the certificate of her marriage, and: 
few other memorials, were the contents 


of the pacquet given by Susanna to 
Their feli- |; 


Percival, who, now that Melfort seem: 


ed willing toacknowledge and support 


her, no longer attempted to withhold 
her consent to an union with the Cap- 
tain. Percival, who was stung with 
the deepest regret at the severity with 
which he had treated Melmot in the 
morning, found a motive for retiring as 
soon as possible; and Melmot, equally 
uneasy in his presence, gladly saw the 


party separate for the night. 
. ( To be continued, ) 
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AMBITION. 


Well directed ambition is a passio1 
productive of much good to the com- 
munity, and opens the way to individu: 
als to the attainment of celebrity ; >t! 
no passion is more apt to be wayward, 
certainly none more likely to be unruly. 
Guided by discretiOf/and tempered 





with liberality, it is the highway °° 
fame, and seldom fails to preser@e !0! 
its possessor, the object of his wish®: 
and the applause and gratification %! 
mankind. But when ambition is selfs! 
and uncompromising, when it brook® 
no partition of honors or emoluments; 
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‘manner thou are censured. ‘Trust not 


shall thy prais 


und looks with envy. and jealousy upon 
all who have pretensions to rivalship— 
shen nothing will gratify, but an accu- 
mulation of every honor, and nothing 

ill satisfy, while yet something else 


may be added——mankind can derive no} 


benefit from a passion which thus burns 
for itself alone, and which, becoming a 
victim to its own rage, must necessari- 
ly fall beneath that vengean ich it 
denounced against.others. Nor is such 
ambition to be satisfied with the pos- 
session of honours, hoWéver great or 
numerous, unless there is a perpetual 
acknowledgment of them, both by e- 
guals and inferiors. 


——2 + oo 
CENSURE—(o the Ladies. 


Be not fond of reproving, for she 
who assumeth the place of a censor, 
will be esteemed arrogant; and she who 
reproveth others, must look well to her 
own conduct. For the ill example of 
the reprover is a scandal to her office, 
as the mal-conduct of the preceptor 
bringeth his precepts in contempt. Be- 
ware how thou censurest, lest in a like 


to the appearance of a crime, nor to the 
breath of report. For as the specious 
show of virtue may be hypocrisy, so 
the appearance of ill may be sometimes 
deceit. The news of the day may a- 
waken suspicion, but justice condem- 
neth not without strict examination.— 
The report that prevaileth, may be the 
workings of envy, and envy is uncha- 
ritable and delighteth in false accusa- 
tions.—Prejudice is unjust; for the 
look is not the true index of the mind; 
neither doth a day, or a week, discover 
the behaviour of a strangerg Be ten- 
der of the good name of others, so 
mayest thou find the same tenderness 
toward thine own indiscretions. 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
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THE DRUNKEN MAN=Solus. 


So here I am, after all, thanks to a strong 
brain, a steady gait and a sober understanding; 
the rascals thought to have sent me home drunk, 
but I came away as sober as I’d wish to be. 1 
cannot think what pleasure people take in get- 
ting drunk, it only serves to rob a man of his 
understanding, and makes his words un-in-teth- 
er in-tether-able Betty,—Betty, bring me a 
pint of half and half, put it into one mug, and 
be sure you don’t mix it, do you hear.—Well, 
Pll sit down a little, then I’ll go to bed.—Why 
the back of this chair’s behind, and that’s more 
than ever I saw before—well, I don’t suppose 
there’s a man happier than I am in a family, 
'have as good a wife, as any man would wish 
to part with, and as fine children as a man 
would stick a knife into; there’s my little 
boy Tom, writes two very fine hands, one he 
can’t read himself, and the other, nobody 
else can read for him.—My boy Bill, had a ter- 
rible accident happened to him the other day, 
in turning round the corner of a street he ran 
against a lawyer, and has never been able to 
speak a word of truth since ; my little daughter 
Sal is a sensible slut, she was in the kitchen the 
other day, and her mother was taking a red hot 
iron out of the fire to put into the heater, the 
child clapt her hand upon it, and blame me if 
she did'nt take it away without bidding; she’s 
so sharp, I don’t think she can live long; she 
spent a week with the parson sometime ago, 
and odsbodikins, if she did’nt mend his black 
stocking with white silk, and sent the parson 
hoppinggto church like'a magpie——whete the 
deuce siMll I hide my money to night! my wife 
always segrches for it. Oh! in the Bible, she 
never looks there, that’s the best place by far ; 
though she’s very pious, she knocks off the 
heels of her shoes of a Saturday night, that she 
may’nt go to church on a Sunday.—Betty, Bet- 
ty, that jade goes up stairs forty-times a day and 
never comes down once, Betty, I say Betty. 








| ee ¢ 
} 
| <A porter going toa Mr. Blast’s house one 
'day with a load upon his back, said to a gentle- 
'man that he met,—‘ Pray your honor, can you 

tell me where Mr. Blast lives?” ‘Mr. Blast? 
Blast did you say,” replied the gentleman, 
‘Yes, Blast, your honor,” says the porter: this 
‘odd connexion of words, though not intended 
|to give any offence, so irritated the gentleman, 
‘that he not only refused to give the porter in- 
| formation, but ina rage gave hima hearty drub- 
| bing with his cane 
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with gentleness and compulsion; so 
last longer than thy 
beauty, and thy\reputation, form the 
ornament of thy youth, become the 
comfort of thy age. 


If | 
thou art forced to condemn, condemn | 





| 6 How,” said a gentleman to a woman skin- 
| ning eels, “can you be so cruel, do you not think 

these poor creatures are in great pain?” * Why 
| I might Sir,”’ said she, ‘* when I first began bu- 
| siness, but I have dealt in them these twenty 
‘years, and by this time you Anow, they must be 
| quite used to it!” 
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ELLEN, OR THE FAIR INSANE, 


‘* Gentle Stranger ! hast thou, pray, 
Seen my Bertram in thy way? 

Pas: the hour he mark’d to meet— 
Seldom love has tardy feet. 

** Would, oh would the youth were here! 
Yet twill wrong his faith, to fear ; 

O! he’s true; vain fears, begone ! 
Bertram will be here anon. 

** Then we'll trip to yonder grove— 
There he told me first his love ; 

And, when there, with kisses sweet, 
We'll the charming tale repeat ! 

‘* Fifty ways his fondness shew ; 

Braid my locks, and bind my brow, 
Cull me flow’rs, or blithely play, 

Many a pretty roundelay. 

“¢ See this chaplet ! phis he wove, 

Ah! how long delays my love ; 

Know’st thou, Stranger, where he strays : 
Canst thou tell me where he stays ? 

** He comes not ah ! I wish in vain— 
Stranger, he’ll not come again! 

Dead, and gone, my Bertram’s laid, 
Where Ellen, too, must rest her head !— 
Red, last night the moon appear’d ; 
Twice the night bird’s scream I heard: 
Thro’ the grove, the nightingale 

Told a sad, sad, piteous tale ! 

** Yes—I saw my true love there ! 

With no flow’rs he deck’d my hair— 
Wherefore could his fondness fail? ° 
Told me not one tender tale! 

** He ne’er gave me kisses sweet, 

Nor e’en found kind word to greet ; 

But he wistful look’d and wan, 
Beckon’d me, and quick was gone !— 





* **Mark! the wreath he made is dead, 


Ev'ry flow’ret hangs its head : 

But, tho’ dead, to me ’tis dear— 

Stranger, tell me, why that tear : 

**Is thy true love lost, like mine ! 

Come, I’ll mingle tears with thine § 

Ah ! no with grief, this long, long day, 
Stranger, I’ve wept them all away ! 
**Have my sorrows giv’n thee pain? 

Soon *twill all be well again! 

Spring re-blooms, tho’ winter blight ; 

Day succeeds the longest night. 

**Pitiest thou my hapless lot? 

Pity now avadeth not! 

Envy’s arts possess’d the youth, 

Ellen has betray’d his truth. 

‘If thou chance my éne// to hear, 
Stranger, kindly place my bier, 

Where my love I faint—i’m spent—— 
Oh !—my heart !—indced, ’tis rent ! 








‘* Hist, —heard’st thou my love cry * Come,” 


Yes! "tis he, he calls me home, 
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| Sacred boon of favouring Heaven ! 
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“‘ Haste |” he says—‘*¢ I come!” she cried; 
Then, wildly gazing, Ellen died. 
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THE TEAR. 


Test of reason, pearly tear ! 
In some bounteous moment given, 
Soothing anguish most severe ! 
Melting child of mute affliction, 
Misery’s due, and feeling’s gem! 
Precicus pledge of young affection, 
Fairest flower on pity’s stem! 
Reconcdement’s sweet oblation, 
Healing the distemper’d heart ! 
Friendship’s dearest, best libation, 
Balm for every anxious smart! 
Oh how near ally’d to sorrow 
Are your transports most sincere ! 
Ev’n delight is fore’d to borrow 
Feeling’s rich expressive tear! 
Humid eyes that softly languish, 
What do your full orbs-declare ? 
Dew-drop, inform’d of hope and anguish, 
Love himself has plac’d thee there! 
E> Qe: 
SONG. 
Swains I scorn, who, nice and fair, 
Shiver at the morning air: | 
Rough and hardy, brave and free, 
Be the man that’s made for me ! 
Free from folly, tree from dress— 
Fops alone themselves caress : 
Let them without rival be, 
They are not the men for me! 
T’is he, whose nervous arm can dart 
His falchion to the foeman’s heart !— 
By weather let him painted be, 
He’s the man that’s made for me ! 
® —»_ +o 
TO A MOTH, fluttering about my cand‘e. 
Vain flutt’ring insect, pageant ofan hour, | 
Come, let me thwart thy self-destructive will; 
Short are the pleasures in thy little pow’r, 
And yet thou’lt make them even shorter stil! 
How apt an emblem of mistaken man, 
When in his veins flows youth’s empurpled 
tide, 
O see the semblance to my kindred clan, 











And own the folly shame would gladly hide. 
Both are attracted by an empty blaze; 


| Pleasure to this, what flame to that supplies: 


Each idly flutters in th’ illusive rays, 
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| Since they say beauty ne’er so lovely appears, 


i 
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| 


Then falls a victim, and repentant dies. 
——— oe + oe 


DICK’S PLEA FOR BEATING HIS WIFE. 


oa 


As when the fair nymph is dissolv’d into tears, 
| To try hew far this maxim will prove, 
Dick beats pretty Peggy to heighten his love. 
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